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and asserted that good verbal puns! persons got their knife into the Royal 
CHARIVARIA. were usually only made in the Scotch| Academy? <A clever poster by Mr. 
A MOVEMENT, we hear, is on foot to universities. As this statement is cal-| Tony Sare, just issued by the Under- 


present medals to those veterans who culated to do serious harm to Oxford | ground Railway, bears the inscription :— 


have been on the Marconi Committee’ University, which is the headquarters | AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
since its inception. |of the Spoonerism industry, an geod Humovurs or Lonpon Nob. 5. 


rejoinder will, we hear, shortly be! 


Among the proposals for the celebra- | issued. | The Postmen’s Academy,” we read, 


. | Pas | ° ‘ a - 
tion of the centenary of peace between *% \“‘is now open.” We cannot praise 
Great Britain and the United States) A pigeon has made its nest in a| ourselves too highly for refraining from 


of America is a suggestion that an corner of one of the main girders in| making any reference in this connection 
efligy of Grorcr WAsHINGTON should the roof of St. James’ Park Station on | to Post-Impressionism. Such _ self- 
be set up in Westminster restraint is none too common 
Abbey. He it was, you will nowadays. 
remember, who could not tell : 
alie. These historical monu- 
ments are useful as records 
by which to mark the subse- 
quent Progress of Man. 
= £ 





Locks of hair from the 
heads of Mutton, Swirt, 
and Dr. JoHnson were sold 
at SorHepy’s last week, but 
fetched such low prices that 
the little bunch which we 
were saving up for our 
posterity is going into a 
pillow to-morrow. 


Another suggestion is that, 
on the day when the centen- 
ary is complete, every wheel 
of traffic shall stop for some 
few minutes. Conversation 
would be discouraged, and it 
is specially hoped that dur- 
ing this interval of silent 
reflection all talk of a war} 
over the question of the Pa-| 
| nama would be temporarily | 
abandoned. 








HELP TO FILL THE 
| SPACE. 
| I.—Tuer Marryine Twins. 
A most extraordinary event 
has lately occurred, of which 
no reader of the daily press 
can afford to be ignorant. 
‘Two brothers who are twins 
| have just married two sisters. 
| The sisters were not twins, it 
is true; had they been we 
doubt if either ourselves or 
any other morning paper of 
the capital of the world could 
have so controlled our excite- 
ment as to come out at all; 
but the bridegrooms were 
itwins and the brides were 
| sisters, and that is sufficient 
for one day. Anyone looking 
at the photographs of the 
{happy quartette which are 
- |scattered over to-day’s pregs 
A TERRIBLE THREAT. will see in a moment that the 
Passengers as wellesletiers | gat en rns Me che of © SD seunts conte. “Ie wow Ewe os te he eee eee 
a) eo - | DON’T STAND UP AND BOX I'LL ORDER YOU BOTH OUT OF THE RING. — = > I 
are to be carried in a motor — in the possessian of the same 
mail-van which serves a number of|the District Railway. This is an|surname; but that, again, is perhaps as 
villages in the neighbourhood of Ash-! interesting extension of ‘ Wild Life | well. Had they been really alike we 
ford, Kent. Suffragettes are requested! on the Underground,” which is now! could not have answered for the effect 
to declare themselves on applying for, no longer confined to rabbits and strap-| on our excitable staff. But there it is; 
seats, “* | hangers. two brothers, twins, who are not a bit 
os | alike, have married two sisters on the 
The sanction of the Senate of the} During the heavy rains last week| same day, in the same church, and the 
University of Durham has now been! a Mexican loan was floated in London.! world had to be told all about it. 
given to the proposed new degree of | 7° 
Bachelor of Commerce. The letters! Moustaches, we learn from The Daily | 
B.C. after one’s name should be a! Mail, are returning into fashion. SEL enteric 
guarantee of up-to-date intelligence. which have been in cold storage for! «7 really must thank you for the highly 
as years at the furriers’ are now being’ satisfactory manner in which you removed us 
The Rev. A. Mansrretp, lecturing | claimed by depositors. jhere. Not a think was injured.” 
# |A most satisfactory thought-transfer- 


ws 
* 


«A man,’’said Sir WILLIAM 
Byes at Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle, “left £10,000,000 the 
other day. I would not allow 
it.” In justice to the late 
plutocrat we think it ought 
to have been said that he 
didn’t want to leave it. 


+ 





Henceforth, Mr. Hervert 
Samven has announced, | 
“ King’s Cross” and “ Charing | 
Cross’”’ are to be counted as | 
one word in telegrams. A 
boom in house property is, 
confidently anticipated in| 
these localities. 

*& 
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From a testimonial to a furniture- 








at the Camera Club, denied that Scots- | : 
men were deficient in asenseofhumour,! Why, we wonder, have so many ‘ence. 
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TO RICHARD, A MINOR POET; 


ON THE REMOVAL OF HIS APPENDIX, 


Nature, I note, is good at compensation ; 
When she denies a sense or lops a limb, 
The others, more alert for that privation, 
Often acquire a most amazing vim ; 
{ Thus, while a bat incurs some disabilities 
From want of vision (being rather blind), 
Ilis ears and sense of touch enjoy facilities 
Of an unusual kind. 


I know a futurist who painted pictures 
Not fit to hang upon a clothes-line peg ; 
It pricked my heart, and would, I know, have 
pricked yours, 
To see him at it. Well, he lost a leg, 

One of his best, and now since that bereavement 
His nether powers have passed into his head, 
And soon he looks to compass great achievement, 

Painting the R.A. red. 


£0 you, my Richard, you whose current plight is 
A source of grave regret to loyal friends, 

May from your bout of rude appendicitis 
Kmerge.a poet shaped to ampler ends ; 

Indeed, I think to see herein a special 
Providence acting from a kindly heart, 

Since, as I hope, your trivial loss of flesh ‘ll 

Go to the gain of Art. 


] like to feel that this corporeal pruning, 
Which seems at first to outrage Nature’s plan, 
May serve the spirit’s higher needs by tuning 
Your soul to something which will rhyme and 
scan ; 
Detter, we say, to miss a mere appendix 
If from the ruins rise a purer strain 
As of a young and blithe canary, when Dick’s 
Back at his lamp again. O. 8S. 


*,* In further illustration of the above theme, see picture on p. 358. 





NOT CRICKET. 


In common with many other clubs, we of the Ditchling- 
ton C, C. commence our season with a trial match— Married 
v. Single, or Probables vy. Possibles, or something of the 
sort. 

It has always been a dull affair at the best, and this 
year, with so much adverse criticism in the air and so 
much talk of the need of brighter cricket, we were 
particularly anxious to render the match more attractive. 
But nobody had any ideas. 

However, we got our brighter cricket all right. 
briefly, is what happened. 

All the buckles, we found, had been removed from the 
club pads. 

A quantity of plaster of Paris had been placed in the 
wicket-keeper’s gloves. As usual, he held his hands under 
the tap before putting on the gloves, and the latter had 
subsequently to be removed with the aid of a chisel. 

The new ball exploded with terrific force the first time 
it struck the ground. 

The bowling screens collapsed simultaneously, revealing 


This, 





| « number of scurrying females and two large flags inseribed | 


| « Votes for Women!” 

| 

| And then we had to abandon the game and rush to 
| oxtinguish the fire in the pavilion. 


HOW TO STIMULATE PLAY-GOING. 


Sir,—To my mind the solution of this problem will be 
found in the movement towards the fusion of audience and 
actors so well begun by Professor Reinuarpt, and continued 
by the managements of our popular Revues. Instead, how- 
ever, of confining the artistes to a few isolated processions 
through the stalls, let them be encouraged to mingle freely 
with the spectators. The knowledge that certain seats 


privilege of a heart-to-heart talk with the heroine over the 
problems of the play, should do much to stimulate bookings. 
Moreover, let the system already followed at the Duke of 
York’s during Peter Pan time be carried to its logical con- 
clusion—bring every part of the theatre into the picture. 
Thus, during a cowboy or highwayman drama, attendants, 
properly attired, might demand sixpences for programmes 
at the point of the pistol. At the bars fire-water might be 
sold under similar conditions. After all, the change would 
not be very great, and the effect would be enormous. 
Yours, ete., ALL’ THE WorLD A STAGE. 


Srr,—Look at the matter from a practical and common- 
sense point of view. Why do the public flock year after 
year to our great Summer exhibitions? To contemplate 
pyramids of somebody's soap, or to investigate the mysteries 
of native crafts? No, Sir; what draw the real crowds are 
such attractions as the Razzle-Dazzle or the Bumpety-Bang. 
In other words, the certainty of personal discomfort and 
the probability of actual damage. Let us then apply this 
principle to theatre-goings. Some of our present establish- 
ments, it is true, go a certain way in this respect ; but more 
could be done. For example, let some mechanical arrange- 
ment be fitted to the seats, so that (in addition to flying 
up, as now, and letting down the unwary occupant who has 
risen to let others pass—an excellent idea of its kind) they 
may at uncertain intervals fling the spectators into the air or 
otherwise maltreat them. Sow the auditorium with barbed 
wire and electric shocks; conceal tacks in the cushions, and 
install water-sprinklers in the most unexpected places. You 
Marryr. 


handsome dividends. Yours, etc., 


P.S.—I see I have not suggested that the refreshment 
served at the bars might be worse and more expensive. It 
is useless to hope for this. 


Sir,—What is wanted in theatres is more for the money. 
Let the prices remain the same, but the performance com- 
mence at six instead of eight, and last till midnight. Thus, 
| with shorter intervals, room would be found for the inclusion 





ls 
| piece. 


| . . ° 
|that never see the footlights; my suggestion would give 


! 
|everybody a chance. Yours hopefully, AuTHoR or Sixty. 


Sir,—Nothing puts me into a worse temper than to see 
people smoking, eating, or (especially) drinking on the stage, 
when I in the audience want to and can’t. I am convinced 
that the failure of many modern plays is due to the jealousy 
and irritation caused by this. Fortunately the remedy is 
simple. Make the spectators in the truest sense participants; 
let no meal, drink, or cigarette be consumed upon the stage 

| without similar refreshment being simultaneously offered 
to the house. Indifference will then be a thing of the 
past. Yours, A PracticaL MAN. 

Sir,—To make play-going agreeable the extract from the 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s Regulations should be altered to “the 
safety-curtain will be lowered once at the commencement 


of the performance, and remain down to the end.” 
| Yours, ete., 


Cynicus. 





+ — 


in—say—the Dress Circle would carry with them the } 


will find that, so treated, the most unlucky theatre will pay | 








of certainly two, and perhaps three, long plays and a front- | 
We hear a great deal of the number of master-works 
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| 
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THe Montenecrin Bantam. “YOU GO ROUND ME IF YOU CAN, AND OVER ME IF YOU 


DARE!” 
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Brown (to Jones, whom he has not met since Oxford days). ‘‘ Marrtep? Ratner! My Wire's JUsT INSIDE THERE, WE'VE BEEN 
MARRIED FOR TWO YEARS.”’ 


Jones. ‘*REALLY! Two years! 


THEN I SUPPOSE IT’S RATHER TOO LATE FOR CONGRATULATIONS.”’ 














I was a youngster of eighteen or twenty-two Russia and Turkey enjoyed It ; like phosphorus 
When, I remember, the Joke had its birth ; Flaming in brilliance and frothy as yeast, 
Now there are other jokes, good ones and plenty too, It was transported right over the Bosphorus 
Raising their merited tribute of mirth ; Into the East. 
ut this particular Joke, by the merriment . . 
B gd a oO DY ’ Onward it sped to the isles of the Andaman 
Which it evoked during week after week, os ates aa 
Renag a ; Pee water - (Spirits and health of the convicts improved), 
Proved itself more than a jesting experiment— amet aun . ‘ 
: wenn Gotan On to Japan, too, W here even so grand a man 
_— As the Mikado was visibly moved ; 
Those were the days when the heavy tragedian Passed through the deserts of desolate Tartary, 
Drew the big pay and the popular cheer ; Welcome it found in Canton and Amoy, 


Nothing was thought of the merry comedian— Lightened the business of traffic and bartery— 
He was considered the smallest of beer. Made it a joy. 
Then came the Joke; the comedian’s salary 


if : =. So the whole world was convulsed—till a bigger or 

ey = ” cree ” re his palpable hit ; Mirthfuller pleasantry rose in its place. 

oe ho ~ oa from the gallery, Now, when I tell the Joke, never a snigger or 

‘ is Chuckle engages the listener’s face ; 

Well it is known that, as fast as the ferry can But in a style that is highly censorial 

Cross the Atlantic, our national japes Someone says, “Chestnut!” and few will agree 
Forthwith are seized by the ruthless American That It deserved even this for memorial, 

Journals and published in different shapes. Written by me. 
So with the Joke; sheer insanity was it or : . —— — : - 

Midsummer madness that folk were beguiled ? a ne Sn that tule hens oo peed 
Anyhow, OW = prone — It is their doom to be mocked by posterity, 

ee ee Flung to the Limbo of jokes of the past ; 

Europe was merged in a flood of hilarity ; Yet to have lived for a season so sportively, 


Paris became something gayer than gay ; Though at the end you may cumber the earth, 
Spaniards approved It and out of their charity Better this fate than to perish abortively, 
Told It to Moors who live over the way ; Strangled at birth. 
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THE VERSATILITY CHAMPION. 

AttuouaH August is still far distant | 
The Daily Graphic, taking time by the | 
fetlock, has put forth one of those | 
engaging feelers which usually do not} 
obtrude until the silly season is born. 
Who, it asks its many readers, is the 
most versatile man ? 

The following letter, expressing very 


reasonably and, we think, convincingly, | 


the claims of Mr. C. K. SHortsEr, the 
well-known littérateur and Editor of 


The Sphere, seems to have come to our | 


office by mistake; but it is so readable 
and to the point that we make no 
apology for having appropriated it :— 
LITERATURE AND ATHLETICS. 
Sir,—Allow me to tell you once for 


all who is the most versatile man living. | 


Ito. draw otiention to his sumeshehie| 
influence on both BEETHOVEN and 
| ALFRED Mywn and his amazing asso- 
|ciation with GEORGE STEPHENSON, re- 
sulting in the construction of the first 
locomoti ive. 

| Meanwhile Mr. SHorter always 
found time for literary friends, and! 
| SHELLEY Byron and WorpswortH 
‘could never see enough of him. 
Newtson he sailed several times, and 
it was by his advice that the great 
admiral, on becoming a peer, added | 
Bronté to his title. NAPoLEon he also 
knew, but somehow—the fault either 
of Napoteon or Mr. SHoRTER, no one 
;ever quite knew which—they did not 
i get on very well. Mr. SHortEr, how- 
ever, bore no malice, and when, much 
later in life, after a delightful first visit 








It is Mr. SHORTER, as 
I will proceed to demon- 
strate. 

Born in 1780, Mr. 
CLEMENT Kina SHORTER 
was just old enough to| 
provide the pennies (re- 
quired in those days by 
the myrmidons of the 
death chamber) to close 


the eyes of Dr. JoHnson 
(“the great lexico- 
grapher,” as Mr.SHORTER 


often brightly calls him). 

Passing to France for 
his early education, Mr. 
SHortTer became _inti- 
mate with the Encyclo- 
piedists, and so _fre- 
quently put them right | 
on small but not unim- 
portant matters that his 
lodging near the Sor- 


RETURN, HAS 
bonne became a house bviniert SeacaeRs 
of call for all scholars a what-!to S 
ever grade. At the 


the Revolution Mr. SHorter left for 
Weimar, where he acquired that know- 
ledge of the German tongue which has 
made him justly famous; 
instrumental in adding many fine! 
passages to the works of “GoETHE, who 
often expressed the opinion, to Ecker- 


MANN and others, that but for CLEM| 


(as he called his English friend) he 
would not be where he was. 
During this time Mr. 


THE 


DEVELOPED A 








WONDERS OF NATURAL 
THIS DOG, NOT HAVING A TAIL TO WAG TO SHOW HIS JOY AT HIS MASTER’S 


REMARKABLE 


1913— 


POWER OF 


he he has always | 


FACIAL E 


Spain in 


veller—he spent a few hours in St. 
|Helena, he was heard to remark, 
| thoughtfully, on regaining his vessel 


man! A great little man!” 
| . . . 
| Nor did he allow his comparative 
failure with NAPoLEon to prejudice him 
in any way against the French. 


| contrary, he maintained relations of the | 


SHORTER’S | 


greatest cordiality with Dumas, Huao, 


other activities were immense, for he | GEORGE Sanp, LAMARTINE and Mar- 


has never believed in brain work alone. | GUERITE ANDOUX; 
> he fre- | | membered, often at times when England 


* Mens sana in corpore sano,’ 
quently quotes, and it is not a mer 

idle phrase either. As an oarsman, a 
fives player , a fencer and a duellist with 
pistols he was held in the highest) 
esteem. Yet it is hardly necessary to 


mention his Newdigate and his Nobel | 
prizes, both of which he took when still | 


in his teens; more to the point is it, 
since we are on the topic of versatility, 


and this, be it re- | 


e|and France were anything but friendly. 


CERVANTES, of course, he never met, | 


but nothing but the iron hand of time 
could have kept them apart. In Eng- 
land, such has been the catholicity of 
Mr. SHoRTER’s sympathies that he has 
| been intimate with such different men 
| of genius as Lord Macautay, the fasti- 
|dious Epwarp FirzGeratp (or “Old 


With | 


HISTORY. 


On the | 


around % onal 


| Fitz,” as his boon companions : called 
him), and Mr. Max Pemperrton, J.P., 
—known, and very properly, as “ The 
Revue King.” 

All is fish that comes to Mr. 
|SHorter’s net. He found it as easy 
,to be witty with WHISTLER as senten- 
tious with Turrer; and on his week- 
end walks through Wales with GEorGE 
Borrow he kept up his end with spirit, 
and few were the tinmen he did not 
fight or the gipsy girls he did not 
chivalrously befriend. 

Having for many years taken all 
knowledge for his province Mr. SHorTER 
naturally has not had so much time for 
versatility as in the earlier phases of 
his remarkable and stimulating career, 
but he still drives off the tee with an 
accuracy and power equalled only in a 

. ———, dream of JoHN Bai; still 
| swims a stretch of the 
Thames near Nine Elms, 
jequal in length to the 
width of the Hellespont, 
every morning when he is 
in town; still flies daily 
between his home and his 
office in an airship named 
“‘Clement-Bayard ” after 
himself; while in this 
very year he is confident 
of again, and for the third 
time, carrying off the blue 
ribbon of the Turf by 
winning the Derby with 
Celtic Fringe. His sen- 
sational capture of the 
Shorterhouse Stakes at 
Newmarket five years 
ago was the wonder of 
the world. 

When it is added that 
Mr. SHorter’s Literary 
Letter in The Sphere is dictated by him 


XPRESSION. 


outbreak of been an indefatigable and daring tra-| every week simultaneously in thirteen 


languages ; that he can cook an omelette 
| with the best and is the amateur billiard 
_champion of the Giants Causeway, I 


and was/|(the one, by the way, with which hej have perhaps said enough. 
won the America Cup), “A great little | 


Yours, etc., 
OnE Wuo Knows. 








In Home 
Bill, 
| we understand that, for the convenience 
of visitors to Holloway and other gaols, 
there will be notice-boards put up at the 
entrance, just as they have them at resi- 
dential flats, giving the names of militant 
| prisoners, and against each name the 
alternative words IN and OUT. 
‘THE BUDGET 
0,000 More NEEDED. 


Yet no FRESH Tame. 
Christian World. 


eonnection with the 
|SecRETARY’s “ Cat and Mouse” 


” 


Marvellous! 
































‘| large interrogation mark. Gowns will 





directoire de compagnie model, showing 
Piriinsinn 
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MUSINGS 


We have received a letter from a} 
correspondent who has had the good | 
fortune to attend the Competitive | 
Musical Festival at Morecambe. He| 
is full of admiration of the prodigies of | 
musical valour achieved by infants, 
boys, girls and adults, whether individ- | 
ually or collectively, for the patience of | 
adjudicators, and the splendid results | 
of a movement which will always be) 
associated with the name of the late 
Mary WaAKErIieLD. Yet he cannot resist 
the temptation of indulging in a little! 
criticism in the form of suggestions for | 
a series of supplementary prizes on ~~" 


| following lines :— 


Prize I.—For the adjudicator who | 
gives his award with the minimum of 
superfluous comment and _ irrelevant | 
facetiousness. . | 

Prize I11.—For the composer of a 
new madrigal or part song which is | 
not suggestive of an equal admixture of 
treacle and olives. 

Prize III.—For the referee in the| 
tenor solo competition who listens to | 
more than fifteen competitors with the | 


least loss of equanimity. | 


| 
Prize IV.—¥For the conductor who | 
thinks more of poetry than pitch. | 
Prize V.—For any song-writer who |} 
will set to appropiate music a lyric} 
more futile than the following :— 


BOBBY’S SECRET. | 
‘*Nursie told me this morning | 
Something that made me feel sore, 
For nursie said that, unless I wed, | 
I should die an old bachelor! | 
Now I've a secret I'll tell to you, } 
Though it makes me feel rather blue: | 
I don’t love anyone but my granny, 
And she’s already Mrs. Mulvaney, 
So that, only for grandpa, don’t you see, | 


Why, granny might have waited for me!”’ 





FINANCE AND FASHION. 


(1 note on 1913, specially contributed 
by our Bond Sireet Bull.) 

THE man in the street, they tell me, 
is already not a little tired of Parlia- 
mentary Committees and the evidence 
of bankers and brokers. What then? 
in the buttertly world of fashion is no 
such boredom. Everywhere the vogue 
of the City continues to reign supreme. 
Spring has come, and Marconey Seal 
muffs and Bear coverings are of course 
being laid aside. But all through this 
balmy month the wireless note will 
predominate in my lady’s modes et 
robes. Hats are being worn with the 
tail feather of the lyre-bird for a plume, 
the latter usually taking the form of a 


be cut on rigorous lines after the 





FROM MORECAMBE. | 
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R.A. (to humorist whom he finds gazing at his picture). ‘I HoprE YOU HAVEN'T COME 


HERE TO BE FUNNY.” 


Humorist. ‘No; Tuts 1s My orr-pay. I 


"VE COME TO BE AMUSED.”’ 








if possible the exact figure, with a] 
pronounced slump in the décolletage. 
The favourite tints will be ultramarine 
and the charming new vermilion, to 
which costumiéres have given the name 
of “ Rufus.” 

In stockings the pretty “ syndicate” 
material will replace open-work. 

The vogue of toy dogs seems to be 
waning, and many smart women have 
been seen in the Park accompanied by 
fox terriers—wireless-haired, of course. | 

Even in male attire the topic of the! 
moment has its influence on costume. | 





All the smartest men are wearing the 
adjustable “Spicer” cuffs and dickey. 
For neckwear, stocks are in evidence; 
but even more modish are the illus- 
trated ties bearing a stamped portrait 
of Messrs. Winston CHURCHILL and 





HivarrE Betxoc dancing with a quite { 
remarkable abandon the world-famed 
Anglo-American Marconi Hug. 








‘The figures for the best ball for the 
fourteenth hole were: Ray 68 and Vardon 73.”’ 
Liverpool Echo. 
Even aunty only took 12. 
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GETTING MARRIED. 
I1I.—Tue Honeymoon. 

“TIT xnow I oughtn’t to be dallying | 
here,” I said; «] ought to be doing 
something strenuous in preparation for 
the wedding. Counting the ~bells at'| 

Miriam’s, or varnishing the floors | 
in the flat, or Tell me what I} 
ought to be doing, Celia, and I'll go on 
not doing it for a bit.” 

“There’s the honeymoon,’ 
Celia. 

“T knew there was something.” 

“Seriously, Ronald, 
doing about it?” 

“Thinking about it.” 

“You haven’t written to anyone 
about rooms yet?” 

“ Celia,” 
seem to have forgotten why I am 
marrying you.” 

When Celia was browbeaten into her 
present engagement, she said frankly 
that she was only consenting to marry 
me because of my pianola, which she 
had always coveted. In return I 
pointed out that I was only asking her 
to marry me because I wanted some- 
body to write my letters. There opened 





answered promptly by Celia, instead 
of put off till next month by me. It 
was a wonderful vision to one who (very 
properly) detests letter-writing. And 
yet, here she was, even before the 
ceremony, expecting me to enter into 
a deliberate correspondence with all | 
sorts of strange people who as yet had | 
not come into my life at all. It was 
too much. 

“We will get,” I said, “ your father 
to write some letters for us.” 

“ But what’s he got to do with it?” 

“T-don’t want to complain of your 
father, 
he is not doing his fair share. There 
ought to be a certain give-and-take in 
the matter. J find you a nice church 
to be married in—good. He finds} 
you a nice place to honeymoon in— 
excellent. After all, you are still his 
daughter.” 

“All right,” said Celia, “I'll ask 
Father to do it. ‘Dear Mrs. Bunn, my 
little boy wants to spend his holidays 
with you in June. I am writing to ask 
you if you will take care of him and see 


He has a nice disposition, but wants 
watching.’ Something like that.” 

I got up and went to the writing- 
desk. 

“i ean see I shall have to do it 
myself,” I sighed. “Give me the 
address and I ’Il begin.” 

“ But we haven’t quite settled where 
| we’re going yet, have we?” 





said | 


what are you} 


I said reproachfully, ‘ you | 


before me, in that glad moment, a vista | 
of invitations and accounts-rendered all | 


Celia, but it seems to me that) 


that he doesn’t do anything dangerous. | 


I put ‘the: pen down thankfully and 
went back to the sofa. 

“Good! Then I needn’t write to- 
day, anyhow. It is wonderful, Celia, 
|how difficulties roll away when you 
| face them. Almost at once we arrive 
at the conclusion that I needn’t write 


to-day. Splendid! Well, where shall 
we go? This will want a lot of 


thought. Perhaps,” I added, “ I needn’t 
| write to-morrow.” 

“We had almost fixed on England, 
| hadn’t we?” 
| “Somebody was telling me that 
Lynton was very beautiful. 1 should 
like to go to Lynton.” 

“ But everyone goes to Lynton for 
their honeymoon.” 

“Then let’s be original and go to 
Birmingham. ‘The happy couple left 
| for Birmingham, where the honeymoon 
will be spent.’ Sensation.” 

“«The bride left the train at Ealing.’ 
More sensation.” 

“I think the great thing,” I said, 
trying to be businesslike, “is to fix the 
county first. If we fixed on Rutland, 
then the rest would probably be easy.” 

“The great thing,” said Celia, “is to 
decide what we want. Sea, or river, 
or mountains, or—or golf.” 

At the word golf I coughed and 
iooked out of the window. 
| Now I am very fond of Celia—I 
mean of golf, and—what I really mean, 
|of course, is that [I am very fond of 
| both of them. But I do think that on 
a honeymoon Celia should come first. 
After all, I shall have plenty of other 





| 





holidays for golf . . . although, of 
course, three weeks in the summer 
| without any golf at all Still, I 


think Celia ‘should come first. 

“Our trouble,” I said to her, “is 
|that neither of us has ever been on 
a honeymoon before, and so we’ye no 
idea what it will be like. After all, 
why should we get bored with each 
other? Surely we don’t depend on 
golf to amuse us.” 

| “All the same, I think your golf 
| would amuse me,” said Celia. ‘ Besides, 
jl want you to be as happy as you 
possibly can be.” 


| 


| ‘Yes, but supposing I was slicing 
| ing 8 
my drives all the time, I should be 


miserable. I should be torn between 
the desire to go back to London and 
have a lesson with the professional and 
the desire to stay on honeymooning 
with you. One can’t be happy in a 
quandary like that.” 


“ Very well then, no golf. Settled?” 
“Quite. Now then, let’s decide 


}about the scenery. What sort of soil 
do you prefer?” 


When I left Celia that day we had 


jagreed on this much: that we wouldn’t 
jbother about golf, and that the 





[Max a, 1913. 


loncuateinn 1% rivers, 5, valleys, onde so on, 
should be left entirely to nature. All 
we were to enquire for was (in the 
words of an advertisement Celia had 
seen) “‘ a perfect spot for a honeymoon.’ 

In the course of the next day I heard 
of seven spots; varying from a spot in 
Surrey “dotted with firs,” to a dot in 
the Pacific spotted with—I forget 
what, natives probably. Taken together 
they were the seven only possible 
spots for a honeymoon. 

“We shall have to have seven honey- 
moons,” I said to Celia when I had 
told her my news. ‘One honeymoon, 
one spot.” 

“ Wait,” she said. 
an ideal spot.” 

“Speaking as a spot expert, I don’t 
think that’s necessarily better than an 
only possible spot,” I objected. “ Still, 
tell me about it.” 

“ Well, to begin with, it’s close to the 
sea.” 

“So we can bathe when we’re bored. 


“T have heard of 





Good.” 

“ And ‘it’s s got a river, if you want to 
fish 

“I don’t. I should hate to catch a 


fish who was perhaps on his honey- 
moon too. Still, I like the idea of a 
river.” 

“And quite a good mountain, and 
lovely walks, and, in fact, everything. 
Except a picture- palace, luckily.” 

“It sounds all right,” I said doubt- 
fully. ‘ We might just spend the next 
day or two thinking about my seven 
spots, and then I might . . . possibly 

. feel strong enough to write.” 

“Oh, I nearly forgot. I have written, 
Ronald.” 

“You have?” I cried. ‘Then, my 
dear Celia, what else matters? It’s a 
perfect spot.” I lay back in relief. 
“And there, thank ‘evings, is another 
thing settled.” 

“Yes. And, by the way, there is golf 
quite close too. But that,” she smiled, 
‘“‘needn’t prevent us going there.” 

“Of course not. We shall just 
ignore the course.” 

“Perhaps, so as to be on the safe 
side, you'd better leave your clubs 
behind.” 

“Perhaps Id better,” I said carelessly. 

All the same I don’t think I will. 
One never knows what may happen 

. and at the outset of one’s matri- 
monial career to have to go to the 
expense of an entirely new set of clubs 
would be a most regrettable business. 


A. A. M. 





‘“‘To keep the militants on the run, in 
London and the provinces alike, is the surest 
way to extinguish their activity.’’—Standard. 
Still, it should be good exercise for 
somebody. 
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TO BRIGHTEN WEDDINGS. 


ney dress was worn by guests at a recent prominent wedding, and it is hoped that the new fashion will soon extend to brides and 
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Mr. GoopENOUGH AND Miss Priscitua Prism aS A BLADE AND 
LaDy OF THE Court oF CHARLES II. 


Lorp SANGAZUR AND Lapy ANNE PoRTCULLIS AS A COSTER 
AND HIS DONAH, 
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Boy. ‘‘AxD WHEN I Go To HEAVEN sHALL I MEET GRISELDA AND MARMAD(KE?” 
Mother. ‘‘Yres, pear; I Hore you ’LL MEET ALL YOUR LITTLE FRIENDS.”’ 
Boy. ‘‘FaNcY PEOPLE WITH 'BSURD NAMES LIKE THAT GOING TO Heaven!” 








THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

Messrs. JAMES RUTHERFORD AND 
Co. have just issued The Book of the 
British Belshazzars and Britain's 
Mene Mene Tekel; or, Within Seven 
Years, Except——.” .We fancy busy 
! men will choose the second title. 

“Rira” has been writing to the 
press to protest against the advertise- 
ments which her publisher places in her 
books. It is all the more creditable to 
Mr. Joun Lane that his edition of 
ANATOLE FrANcE’s The Gods are Athirst 
should not contain a single drink ad- 
vertisement. 

Our Village Homes, by Huan Aroy- 
SON, is a powerful indictment of ow 
present system of rural housing. We 
do not, however, agree with the ex- 
tremists who consider that the majority 
'of our country cottages should be 
demolished. With a little cleaning up 
many of them would make capital 
pigsties. 

We are glad to see from an adver- 
tisement that a reviewer describes 
Mr. Ricnarp Birp’s book, The Gay 











Adventure, as “radiantly gay.” It 
would have been a blow for Mr. Brrp 
if his book had been fourd to be 
radiantly dull. 


Messrs. CASSELL are producing 
Railway Wonders of the World. We 
hope that, for the British section, the 
following marvels will be mentioned :— 

A porter refusing a tip. 

Railway directors protesting that 
their fees are too high. 

Messrs. Harper have added to 
their Library of Living Thought a 
volume entitled Are the Planets In- 
habited? We imagine that a pretty 
good case could be made out for the 
one on which we live. Venus, on the 
other hand, is certainly as a rule depicted 
with little or nothing on her. 

Self-made men should soon-become 
even more common than they are now. 
Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop anp Co. 
have published a handbook entitled 
Every Man His Own Builder. 


Volume IV. of The Everyman En- 
cyclopedia, which has just appeared, is 








Although if devotes six lines to 
“Criccieth” it does not mention who 
has a house there. 

The following statement on the 
cover of a book recently published is 
surely a bit libellous :— 

THE CURSE OF THE 
DovGias SLADEN, 
So is this :— 
HOW CRIMINALS 
by 
J. W. Horstey, 
Hon. Canon of Southwark. 

The appearance of The Dog Lover's 
Companion is announced. The com- 
panion referred to is, we presume, a 
dog. 

Ready shortly—A Guide to the Best 
Hundred Books on the- War in the 
Balkans. 


NILE 


ARE MADE 





* LONDON, April 19.—Hungwell, winner 
of this year’s Waterloo Cup, was scld here 
to-day at auction for $5,510. The horse is a 
great favorite.’’—New York Times. 

We are giad that a horse has won the 
Waterloo Cup at last. It was quite 


a little unkind to Mr. Lioyp Grorae. | time. 
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THE LATEST SCANDAL. 


Rumour (showing her season-ticket). “NOT LET ME IN ANY MORE? 
LIF; AND SOUL OF THE WHOLE THING!” 


Poriceman. “SORRY, MA’AM, BUT FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED I UNDERSTAND 
THEY ’RE ABOUT TO GET TO BUSINESS.” 
Rumour. “SO SOON! I CALL IT SCANDALOUS!" 


WHY, I'VE BEEN THE 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Monday, April| shook the breath out of their bodies. | earliest advocates of motoring. 


delighted his father, took the anony- 
}mous slanderers by the throat and 





Wrisston, in fashion that would have | aid a comparatively new attraction for 


him. Outside matters of high State 
| policy he made his mark as one of the 
"Twas 


28.—After long series of exciting inter-| Pity he didn’t turn up three months | he who gave the late Kina Epwarp his 


ludes Man in Street began to forget 
existence of Marconi Committee. Re- 
garded it as played out. This afternoon 
burst forth in quick flame of wrath 
exceeding all that had gone before. 

Witness in chair, in that vague casual 
manner with which, in fashion un- 
familiar to English public life, charges 
calculated to ruin promising careers 
have been levied against Cabinet 
Ministers, hinted that there was a 
third whose name had been “men- 
tioned in the City.” Suspicion aroused 
that he had used his official position 
to obtain information respecting pros- 
pects of Marconi enterprise, and had 
secretly speculated upon it. Of course, 
witness did not believe there was any 
truth in this rumour, any more than 
had predecessors in the chair who 
dealt with the names of the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER and the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. Could not even name his 
authority. But there you were. Just 
mentioned it by the way, as who 
should say, “A fine day,” or (under 
other circumstances), “‘ How very wet.” 
Would rather not name the Minister 
implicated; but if Committee insisted ? 
Well, it was the Fist Lorp or THE 
ADMIRALTY. 

Winston sent for, and he came. 
Burst into chamber like a tornado. In 
swift succession of wholesome if stormy 
gusts destroyed the frail fabric of 
‘flimsy gossip, unsupported  tittle- 
tattle,” as he scornfully described it. 

Having, in measured terms whose 
precision and circumstantiality brought 
into stronger light the fumbling charge 
levelled against his honour, denied 
that at any time, in any circumstances, 
directly or indirectly, he had had 
any interest in Marconi shares, he 
added: “If anybody, at any time, has 
said I have, that person is a liar and 
a slanderer. If anybody has repeated 
this statement and said he has no 
evidence and he believes it to be false, 
but that there it is, the only difference 
between that person and a liar and a 
slanderer is that he is a coward in 
addition.” 

The Memper For Sark delighted. 

“Tt was,” he remarked, “time this 
was said. No one could have said it 
better. Luoyp Grorce and Rurus 
Isaacs, properly anxious to dispel 
lingering doubt as to falseness of 
charges not made but insinuated, were 
a little too meek in their demeanour, 
a trifle too concerned to make full dis- 
closure of their private affairs in 
satisfaction of malignant curiosity. 


ago. He would have made swift end 
of the sorry business, as he has done 
to-day.” 

Sark, who is rather proud of his 
recollection of episodes in English 
History reluctantly acquired in school- 





ringing the most dramatic scene in 
Parliamentary record since CRoMWELL 


4 ut 
© 





WINSTON STRANGLES A CANARD. 

With acknowledgments to Mr. ALBERT 
Hoper, sculptor of ‘‘A Mighty Hunter”’ 
(No. 1821) at the Royal Academy. 


dropped in at Westminster, spoke dis- 
respectfully of the Mace, and dissolved 
House of Commons. 

“Longo intervallo, of course,” he 
admits. “Still you get the sudden 
impulse, the swift movement and the 
paralysing effect.” 

Business done-—Marconi Committee 
begin to think it has had enough of it. 
On Wednesday motion will be made 
that it “doth forthwith proceed to 
consider its Report.” 

House of Lords, Twesday.—Noble 
Lords coming back to work after yester- 
day’s exhausting sitting of five minutes 
rewarded by hearing instructive paper 
read by Montagu or Braunieu on 
subject of Military and Naval Aviation. 
Successor to new peerage in ancient line 
heremains “ Joun Scott” toa widecircle 
}Of admiring friends. Aviation’s artful 





first ride in the conquering car. When 
ihe took to the new means of road 
|conveyance it was regarded as a reck- 
less temptation of Providence. Wives 
viewed with mixed feelings the depar- 
| ture of their husbands on an excursion. 


days, finds in the incident with the|They were united in apprehension that 
story of which House and Lobby are | they might never see them any more— 


at least not bodily intact. 

Joun Scorr was the first man who 
drove into Palace Yard in a motor car. 
It is striking evidence of the frame 
of m’nd with which the novelty was 
regarded at that not far distant time 
that when he made a second attempt 
he was stopped at the gate by the 
police. To-day four-wheelers and han- 
soms have hopelessly driven off and 
the Yard resounds with stentorian sum- 
mons of “ Tax-ee”’ by police on duty. 

Sighing for new worlds to conquer, 
JoHN Scott, with the enthusiasm of 
perpetual youth, now gone in for 
aviation. This afternoon moved for 
elaborate return showing the number 
of dirigibles, aeroplanes, hydro-aero- 
planes, possessed by the chief countries 
of the world, including Great Britain, 
as usual in these matters, so patriots 
put it, lagging in the rear. 

As BEaucHanpP, replying for Govern- 
ment, meekly said, Why should the 
Department prepare returns? The 
noble lord had himself supplied one 
whose fulness could hardly be exceeded. 
He would certainly refer the matter to 
the War Office and would ask them 
whether they were able to enlarge on 
information supplied by questioner. 

Seemed to think this not probable. 
What Joun Scorr doesn’t know about 
aeroplanes is not worth teaching in an 
elementary school. 

Business done-—In Commons, third 
debate on “the People’s Budget.” Much 
talk but little fight. Resolutions im- 
posing Tea Duties and Income-tax 
agreed to without division. 

House of Commons, Friday.—When 
newly-elected Member for Shrews- 
bury arrived to take the oath there 
was forthcoming striking evidence of 
the strained condition of Members 
supervening on exceptionally prolonged 
attendance at Westminster. Safely 
delivered at Table (with some difficulty 
to his escort by reason of his persistence 
in halting at the wrong spot to repeat 
obeisance to the Chair) the Clerk as 
usual handed him copy of the Bible 
and form of oath. Instructed to hold 
the former in his right hand he uplifted 
it at arm’s length above his shoulder 
as if about to discharge cricket ball with 
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| high delivery against the oppos sing | women waste so much ‘time—in 1 thrash. | our respective duties, and yet, should 
defence, or thereabouts. ing out the irrelevant at the expense of | the old lady take a fancy to one sock, 

This early impression swiftly gave | the essential. Now had we been two! or desire a linen collar as a memento 
place to another more disturbing. Asa|females we should have committed a! of our patronage, you cannot blame me 


| student of modern Parliamentary man-| fundamental error in the preliminary | and I have no word to say against you. 


ner, was Butter Luoyp about to dis-/division of labour. We should have | That is where the male mind scores so 
tinguish himself on the very threshold | allotted one to the other certain definite | over its female counterpart. It is the 
of his Parliamentary career by chucking! and distinct departments. You, for | triumph of method over unreasoning 
the book at the head of the CHANCELLOR / example, might have unde rtaken the! routine.” 
or THE ExcnEQuer seated on the! replenishment of the larder, while was|  “ It’s organisation in the little things 
Treasury Bench with folded arms, un-|responsible for the mathematical and! that is the : secret of our success.’ 
conscious of peril ? literary labours attendant upon the| “E xactly—orratherin the apparently 
Ronatp McNett the first to recog-| week’s washing. What would have! little things. Now a woman doesn’t 


| nis econtingency. His natural personal | ‘been the result ? We should each have! realise that the tiniest nut in an 


interest in the procedure attracted | felt that we could do the other's work! engine is of far greater import than 
general attention. Scene at Table) better than our own, and it would have , the noise which the machine emits 
breathlessly watched—the Clerk, in the performance of its duties. 
with air of listening intently to For example—this little fact 
recital of the oath, ‘keeping one will show you the importance 
eye fixed on the uplifted right of logical forethought. You will 
hand, ready to dodge any thing admit that, even with the hypo- 
that might come his way ; new thetical care which our worthy 
Member ‘slightly swaying his washer-woman bestows on the 
arm preparatory to letting fly ; chattels committed to her care, 
Liuoyp - GEORGE innocently the cleansing process is detri- 
smiling to himself as he thought mental to the structure of the 
of the exquisite humour of the various fabrics. You will also 
phrase about “the People’s recognize the point that, if two 
Budget.” portions of our linen go in alter- 
It seemed to last for minutes, nate weeks to the wash-tub 
Was really only seconds before while the remainder lies per- 
House was relieved by new manently in the cupboard, then 
Member lowering his arm and the various items will not wear 
returning the Bible to the Clerk, out equally fast. Some will be 
studiously avoiding osculatory new andsomeinrags. A thing 
attention. to be avoided.” 
After all, nothing in it. “Certainly,” I agreed with 
Apparently a way they have in conscious pride. 
Shropshire of taking the oath. 
Business done.—Second Read- 
ing of London Elections Bill 
moved and carried by 193 votes seized on the best method to 
against 103. , overcome it. There was no 
—————— talk, no fuss—just quiet action. 
THE TRIUMPH OF METHOD The new Member for Shrewsbury assumes a hs hen the clean linen returned 
. threatening aspect. I invariably placed each article 
“ | rink, Peter,” I remarked, : at the bottom of its own pile, 
“that we may congratulate ourselves !led to a series of petty jealousies and so that the other articles should work 
upon the way in which things have! squabbles, instead of the present happy , up to the top and take their fair turn 
turned out. It is true that at first we | result of the maximum of economy and | at the wash.” 
both made sundry little mistakes in| the minimum of friction. The effect of} “And if we had been two women,” 
household matters, but for the last six}our dividing each and every separate I replied, “it might have prevented 
months we have reduced our manage-/| and distinct branch ee me, when laying out the clean linen, 
ment to a fine art.” **One man, one twig,’ I suggested. |from taking each article from the 
“And therein lies our success,” he| ‘—is that we are mutually and bottom of its own pile, so that the 
replied. ‘“ Housekeeping is a fine art.|indistinguishably responsible both for others should invariably work down 
It is usually, and quite erroneously, | the prelimin: ary failures and for the) from the top and take their fair turn in 
considered to be a form of unskilled|more recent succession of brilliant, the house 
labour. It is also generally supposed | achievements.” 


proudly, “my male mind at 
once saw the difficulty and 

















to be one of those matters which lie} ‘“ Hear! Hear!” I said, as he paused | Commercial Candour. 

entirely in the province of the other! to moisten his lips. | « ForSale—'s Egg ‘Non Pareil’ Incubator, 
i sex. Like most things which women! “Take forexample the subject I have) used only once with succes 

do well, it can be still better done by | already touched on—that of the washer- | Advt. in “ Madras Times.” 

men when they set themselves seriously | woman and her duties. You list the | 


to the task. The male mind is able to) things and send them to her—and put; « Wanted, at once, Capstan Lathe Hands, 


| grasp the broad general outlines of a/out the clean linen. I check the list | used to chucking work.” 


division of labour without the necessity |on its return and replace the various | Staffordshire Sentinel. 


of eternal discussion over the trivialities | articles in the cupboard. What could) Members of the Capstan Lathe Hands 


“Therefore,” said Peter 




















of respective tasks. That is where! be simpler? Weeach know and perform! Union should apply at once. 
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COWSLIP WINE. 

THE river ran unheeding ; 

The cuckoo made his mock; 
The big trout wasn’t feeding ; 

I drowsed beside the lock ; 
It might have been the weather, 

It might have been the stream, 
Or p’raps the two together 

That made me dream a dream. 


I dreamt a dream of Maytime, 
Of hawthorns white as snow, 
The village green at playtime 
A hundred years ago ; 
A dream of bow and fiddle 
And dancing on the green, 
A maypole in the middle, 
The finest ever seen. 


The maids were red as roses 
That took each ribbon rope ; 
The lads who held their posies 
They shone with health and soap ; 
Each lass had got her lover, 
Save one I did espy 
As plump as any plover, 
As sweet as cherry pie. 


I slipped an arm around her; 
The fiddles called to me; 

As light of foot I found her 
As e’er a lass could be; 

We danced it, and the same was 
Most wonderful to tread; 

I asked her what her name was, 
And, “ Hephzibah,” she said. 


The fiddlers were in fettle ; 
Too soon the dance was done; 
I sat her on a settle, 
All dimpling in the sun; 
I found for her a fairing, 
This pretty maid of mine, 
A kerchief for her wearing, 
And cake and cowslip wine. 


I said, ‘“‘ My dear, I love you 
Most tender and most true; 
You little, pretty dove, you, 
Oh, won’t you love me too?” 
White lids the blue eyes’ beaming 
Swift shadowed as I spoke; 
Twas then—so much for dreaming— 
"Twas then that I awoke. 


The cuckoos still were calling ; 
In amber, jade and pearls 
The splashing weir was falling, 
To spin in silver swirls 

As gaily as a dancer ; 
But I was grave, for ah, 
I never had your answer, 
My little Hephzibah! 








“‘Winslow’s casual ward is very popular 
with vagrants. There isno hard work. Stone 
reaking and opium picking did not pay, so 
they were dropped.” —Daily Mail. 


A pity, for opium picking sounds a 
soothing occupation. 
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CULTURE AT SURBITON. 


Dear Child. ‘‘ Wer pon’?t LIkE MR. SHADBURY, MAMMA, DO WE? HE TALKS WHEN THE 
BIRDS ARE SINGING!"’ 








it, Sir. It mightn’t suit your Victorian 
THE OBJECT-LESSON. | cast of mind.” 

“You have been a good father to me, | “Oh, well, I can take a run down in 
Sir. You have never disguised your the car and see—if you will tell the 
little failings; you have allowed me to chauffeur, please, that I am your father.” 
profit by your mistakes.” | “Certainly, Sir.” 

“T have not prevented you from| “And you might move out the hat- 
making your own—perhaps that is! stand so that I can push it over when 
what you mean.” I come in.” 

“No, Sir, not at all. Did you ever; “It was not the hat-stand, Sir, but a 
hear of my writing to the papers or | stick which fell down last night. And 
looking out other people’s trains or| the chauffeur knows you perfectly well, 
building a dog-kennel? Never, Sir.| for you pay his wages.” 

You have educated me by sheer force) “True.” 
of example.” | TJ don’t think irony is quite in your 

“I see that I must give up these |line, Sir; you are tempted to exaggerate. 
simple pursuits. I am very much to! And in any case it is lost upon an 
blame. . . . Tell me, what is on at the audience of one.” 

Vacuity Theatre this evening ?” | “That is what I was endeavouring 





“I’m afraid you wouldn’t care about | to demonstrate, my dear boy.” 

















THE RETURN. 
Havina a moral duty and a delicate | 
task to perform, I marched up the | 


| marble staircase and through the big} 





glass doors. ‘1 have come,” said L,| 
“to have a chat with somebody.” 

The man behind the counter (it was | 
a big counter and there were many men | 
behind it, but only one of them took 
any real fancy to me)—the man behind 
the counter (though perhaps that de- 
scription does inadequate justice to a 
very superior clerk in a very superior 
insurance company’s very superior head | 
office)—the man behind the counter, if I } 
might perhaps just be allowed to finish 
this sentence, as good as told me to 
chat on. 

“Tt is about some trousers,” I began. 

“Trousers?” said he, raising his 
eyebrows, but dropping them again 
almost immediately. 

“Yes,” said I, “a pair of them. 
Twins, I might say, and so alike that 
you could not tell t’ other from which. | 
But then you did not often get the} 
chance, for they were inseparable and | 
always went about together. As often | 
as not I went with them, but there| 
came a day when they made up their | 
minds to out into the world| 
alone.” 

I gave him his opportunity, but he 
had nothing to say. So I continued: 
“How well I remember that Friday | 
evening when we parted company ! 
had been a heavy day in the City, and | 
I was due to be in the country for the | 
week-end. I left them to rest and} 
recuperate in my flat. When I returned | 
on the Monday they were gone. The! 
affair did not attract much attention at | 
the time; the British public was either | 
ignorant or apathetic. 








go 


We ourselves | 
thought little enough of it until it | 
suddenly occurred to me that they were 
heavily insured.” 

At that word the man showed his 
first signs of beginning to sit up and 
take notice. Up till then he had been 
very busy adding up figures in a ledger 
while I talked. 

“‘It was when I recollected,” I said, 
“that [ was paying you twenty-five 
shillings a year to cover fire and 
burglary risks that the suspicion of 
foul play first crossed my mind. The 
more [ thought of the matter the more 
sure did I become that they had been | 
made away with. Knowing you would | 
be interested, I wrote and told you all} 
about it. You answered that my com- 
munication was to hand and was re- 
ceiving attention, and had I any clues ? | 
I replied that I hadn't, and if I had! 
they were poor substitutes for trousers. 
And eventually you agreed to contribute | 
to the erection of .a fac-simile of the | 
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dear departed upon the very site they 
used to occupy.” 

The man leant right across the 
counter and examined me thoroughly. 
“To cut a long and painful story short,” 
said he, “ you have come to show us the 
fac-similes. On behalf of my Company 
I express our hearty appreciation. And 
now, since to continue it would only 
be to harrow your feelings, we might 
perhaps consider the interview at an 

r 
end. 

I trust that at the critical moment I 
showed no sigus of confusion. “ No,” 
I answered, “* Er—no; these are not 
the fac-similes. But if you are really 
interested I will tell you what they are. 
It is a longish history, but I have felt 
that you are entitled to the whole of it, 
if you insist.” 

I paused. I continued pausing while 
he added up another column of figures 
and added it up again. It must have 
come the same both times for he sud- 
denly lost interest in it and returned 
to me and the trousers. 

“As you were saying ——?” he | 
observed. 

“T was remarking,” said I, “ on the| 
transient nature nowadays of mysterious | 
disappearances, eloping vicars and so! 
forth. Subsequent investigation as 
often as not reveals a state of cireum- | 
stances very different from that deposad | 
to in the first impulsive statement od 
the bereaved ; the persons said to have 





It! disappeared not only have not been| My second I topped (‘twas a rotten lie), 


made away with but have not, in fact, 
disappeared. It is much the same with 
trousers.” 

His attention, which had_ been 
momentarily stimulated by my allusion 
to eloping vicars, fell off again and he} 
started on yet another column, but, 
stolid fellow though he was, whom no | 
passionate tale of tragedy could long | 
distract from his arithmetic, he be- 
came interested when I produced thirty 
shillings and put them thoughtfully on 
the counter. 

“ What's this for?” he asked. 

“ Conscience money,” I said briefly ; 
but, seeing that he wanted some sort of 
explanation to lay before his Board of 
Directors, “it is like this,” I concluded. 
“Some little time ago your Company 
was kind enough to give me money to 
buy myself the lower half of a new suit. 
Circumstances have arisen in which [| 
think it is true etiquette for me on my | 
part to make a similar present to your 
Company.” 

Naturally enough he asked for th 
name of the generous donor. 

“On the whole,” I said with a mag- 
nanimous air, ‘‘ I would prefer to remain 
anon,” 

Thereupon I, and the trousers, 


| 





e| 


e- 


| From the edge of the green laid dead— 





parted. 


LOVE AND A LICKING. 


‘Twas a ding-dong game to the 
fifteenth green ; 
No doubt I was oft in peril, 
But I stuck to the safe Platonic mean 
And, addressing her, said, “ Miss 
Beryl.” 


She was taking a stroke from the 
gentlemen’s tee ; 
Her driving was long, if flashy ; 
But. I said, “ This is never the girl | 
for.me!” 
When she muffed an approach with | 
her mashie. | 
| 
| 





She played for a pull, and I cried, 
“ Hot stuff!” 
And noticed her nice complexion, 
Till she sliced her ball right into the 


(Her niblick shots were striking), 
And I said, “ She’s a girl who com- 
mands respect ; 
Not love, but at least sound liking.” 


rough, | 
And I thought, “Is her nose per- 
fection ?”’ | 

But she managed to hold her own | 
uncheckt | 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 


And so she arrived at the sixteenth tee 
Two up (through a lucky stymie), 
And I foozled my drive, while hers 
dropped free 
Where the grass was short andthymy. 


But she with her cleek swung finely— 
No effort, no foree—and the ball 
soared high, 
And she followed it through divinely. 


Oh, fair and true her approach was 
sped, 
And I saw her fourth (with her 
putter) 


laid dead! 
With a joy that I scarce could utter! 


“You are down in five, not counting 
your stroke, 
While I took seven to do it; 
You have won three up,” were the 
words I spoke ; 
“You're the wife for 
knew it!” 


me — I 


I dropped on my knees, I pleaded sore : 
“You have won! Be pitiful, very!” 

(I paid no heed to the cries of “ Fore !”’) 
“© Miss Beryl!—or*may I say 

‘Berry’?” 

Having braved the hazard, I’m bun- 
kered clean, 

And I feel I rejoice to fall so; 

have met my match on the six- 
teenth green, 

And the banns shall be “three up” 
also. 
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THE OPTIMIST. | 

Bitty is very brave. He knows not 
the meaning of the word fear, especially | 
if it takes the form of ¢imeo, and as for | 
the word go8é# I don’t believe he can 
do a thing with it. To his invincible 
courage Billy adds an unquenchable 
optimism. He is fond of telling people | 
that he really enjoys cold baths; that | 
very frosty weather invigorates him, and 
very hot weather fills him with health ; 
and that the world, contrary to the over- 
whelming verdict of popular opinion, is | 
not actually going to the dogs. But) 
Billy has his weak spot. A dentist | 
scares him to death. 

The moment I saw Billy last Monday 
I realized that something was wrong. 
His face was grim—tragic. It looked 
as if he had been face to face with one of 
the great facts of life—love or death or 
poverty or indigestion. I stopped and 
spoke to him sympathetically. 

« Billy,” I said, “ was it a filling?” 

“T suppose it may have been,” said 
Billy. He seemed glad to see me, but 
he spoke very calmly, as men speak 
after an accident in which there has 
been great loss of life. “They tipped 
me horizontal in the chair,” he said 
gravely ; “they strapped me to one of 
my own teeth; they probed me to find 
which part hurt most; after they had 
found it, they tore a great jagged hole 
there with the electric torturer, and 
filled it with a cartload of putty; and 
then they said, ‘That’s all we have 
time for to-day. Come in for a wedge 
to-morrow and we'll take it out the day 
after and meddle with the putty the 
day after that. Then next Saturday 
afternoon, if it’s nice sunny weather, 
we may have a chance to get round to 
this great big painful fellow that’s 
dying by inches up in the back of your 
head.’ ” 

Billy mused. “ To-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow,” he quoted 
bitterly. 

“Come, come, Billy,” I said. “ Pull 
yourself together. You are an optimist. 
Try to see the bright side of the 








Purchaser. ‘‘ BuT yoU HAD IT MARKED FIVE SHILLINGS YESTERDAY ?”’ 
Dealer in Odds and Ends. ‘‘ AH, YES; BUT LAST NIGHT I VASH HIM AND DE NAME I FIND 








“IT suppose there is one,” said Billy 
meditatively. And at last I saw the 
old gleam of cheerfulness in his eye. 

“T have it,” he ciel. ‘“ Perhaps the 


glamour of dentistry. Your optimism is 
misplaced.” 

But Billy stood enraptured with his 
; own idea. The smiles broke out all 
thing has its use after all. In these] over his face like a rash. “Think of 
days of disarmament and universal jit,” he cried, “the war of the next 
peace, our young men will become pink | century—the call to the front—the 
and mild and flabby unless we offer a| young men going out one by one from 





ready: for the heroism of the battle-| piled magazines and pleasant news- 
field the heroism of the dentist-chair.| papers, to—they know not what! 
There ’s romance for you!” Ambrose, the call has come. Bring me 
Somehow I wasn’t convinced. 
won't go,” I insisted. ‘Romance is|the white-coated enemy and the light 
dead. Chivalry is dead. I failto see the| flashing from the weapons of war. 


F ; t ‘tooth, half-a-tooth onward! 
substitute for war. The substitute is | the comfortable waiting-room, with its | 


“It|my toothbrush. Already I seem to see | 


march to my doom in silence. No 
idrums beat ... Yes, [am ready... 
|Bzzz.. bzzz.. bzzzz . . No, thanks, 
/I am not badly wounded; it is a mere 
scratch in the gum. They have shot 
me full of gold and silver, but they 
cannot kill me. Half-a-tooth, half-a- 
Ah, the 
Romance of War!” 
Billy was an optimist again. 








Encouraging Crime. 
** Fernand Rassani, For hardly beating his 
| donkey, fined P.T. 100 and Costs."” 
| Egyptian Mail. 
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| blowin’ about, mikin’ shipes like men and women and all 
THE MONKEY. |lookin’ so fat and funny. Arter tea that day I ’appened 
“Tr's a funny thing,” said the girl who helped in the|to be lookin’ out o’ the back winder. All of a sudden 
Flat, ““’ow you seem to be goin’ along quite smooth one|] see there was no linen on Mrs. Wortle’s lines. It 
minute, with everybody smilin’ at you and thinkin’ what was all lyin’ on the ground any’ow. Then I took another 
fine p2ople you are—you know what I mean—and the next | look and, would you believe it, I see that there mischievious 
minute suthin’ ’appens and you're out in the middle of the| monkey come over the wall and ketch ’old of our line. 
street chasin’ after your umbreller or your ‘at and all the} Then ’e swings isself along, and before you could say old 
motor-’buses a-top of you. That’s the sort o’ thing that} ’Arry ’e’d pinched all the pegs orf o’ the line and chucked 
‘appened to Mrs. Wortle when she took a lodger; not|’em away, and down went father’s shirts and ’is drawers 
through ‘er meanin’ of it, o’ course, but sudden like, jest as|and mother’s things and mine into the mud. Such a 
if shed got into the wind and it took ‘er orf of ’er legs, as} set-out you never saw! I ’ollered blue murder, and the 
the sayin’ is. We shouldn't ‘a’ minded that so much, but it | Bo’emian puts ’is black ‘ead out and whistles to ’is monkey ; 
ketched father and mother too before it ‘ad done and give} but the saucy little feller ’ad tied ‘isself up in one 0’ 
‘em a nawsty slap. | mother’s petticoats and ’e couldn’t get out. The Bo’emian 
“Mrs. Wortle lives next door to us: she’s seen better|’ad to come round and fetch ’im. That was the end o’ 
days. She often drops in on mother and tells ’er about the | Mrs. Wortle’s lodger. She ’ad to git rid of ’im, 0’ course. 
great things she used to do—’Ampton Court Palis, or the | They found father’s pipe all gnawed to bits and a piece o’ 
‘Spaniards ’ at *Ampstead *Eath, and sultana kikes and | the phortygraft frame in the monkey’s box; but what 
‘am sangwiches, no end of a set-out all the year round, if| became o’ mother’s cap we never rightly knew. I reckon 
you can believe what she says. Mother plays up to ’er and | the monkey must ’a’ swallered it.” . 
sets ‘er goin’. ‘Mrs. Wortle,’ she says, ‘tell us the story, ’| 
she says, ‘about Mr. Wortle ketchin’ the perliceman a crack | A ania ce von 
0’ the jor’;’ or, ‘Won't you oblige us with that bit about | TO A DACHSHU ND IN SPRINGTIME. 
Mr. Wortle and the bottle o’ chempine when the cork | PETER, the Spring—see ALFRED'S panegyric— 
wouldn’t come out?’ and then the old girl winds ‘erself up Which makes the wanton lapwing change his crest 
and orf she goes so’s you can’t stop ’er. She says it does And spurs the half-pay Colonel to a lyric, 











‘er good to talk about the times when there was always | Finds you a bit depressed. 

a ten-pun’ note to spend and no questions asked. Now the rathe primrose coyly pranks the dingle 
“Well, she made up ‘er mind to take a lodger, and a| An azure sky is in the lake portrayed ; alia 

fortnit ago come next Friday she got one. A Bo’emian ‘e A marked disinelination to be single 

was, a brown-lookin’ man with no end o’ black ’air on ’is Affects both youth and maid. 


‘ead, and a black mustarch and a lot o’ white to ‘is eyes. 
‘E worked for a cabinet-maker and played the guitar, but 
‘is name I can’t rightly misremember. It was like sneezin’ 
or crackin’ walnuts in your teeth. Sometimes I could say 
it once, but if I tried again it’d mike me bust with larfin’, 


The lambkins, marvelling how meads grow daisicd, 
Curvet in joyous nescience of the hint 
Conveyed by garden plots, wherein is raiséd 
The surely crescent mint. 


so I give it up. O’ course ’e couldn’t talk English beyond Peter, these portents of the vernal season 
sayin’ ’Ow de do, or God save the King, or cawfy and milk, Wake no response within your ample chest ; 
and that don’t tike you far. Then ’e’d go off in ’is own You have your private and conclusive reason 
Bo’emian, and that sounded sorter silly to me, like cats For liking Winter best. 


quarrellin’; but all furriners is like that. “Ow they ever 
get along at all is more’n I can understand. 

“This Bo’emian ’ad a monkey with him, a bit of a thing 
no bigger’n a puppy-dcg, the funniest little atomy you ever 
see, all chatter and mikin’ fices, as you may say. It 
snuggled in ’is coat and seemed as clever as a Christian. 


To-day, when winds blew chill, we walked the faster ; 
When we reached home again, a gentle cough 
And sadly plaintive look accused me—“ Master, 
Our parlour fire is off.” 
Yet, since your sense of etiquette is rigid, 


It took Mrs. Wortle all of a nonplush when she set eyes on You stayed awhile with me, crouched on the floor ; 
it, and at fust she said she couldn’t ‘ave a monkey lodgin’ Long shiverings shook you; and then, semi-frigid, 

in ‘er ‘ouse. She was sure Mr. Wortle wouldn’t ’a’ liked it You snuffled at the door. 

if ’e could ‘a’ come from the grave—them was the words I opened, and with anguish almost human 

she said. But when the Bo’emian set the little feller down You left the hearth-rug home of your desire, 

and ’e got to work pertendin’ to ketch fleas in the mat And toddled off to Cook, that thoughtful woman, 
afore the firep!ace, and then turned ‘ead over ‘eels all round Who always has a fire. 








the room, she give in. She said it was enough to mike a = 
eat larf. 

“Tt was a Friday when the Bo’emian come in to 
Mrs. Wortle’s with ‘is box and ’is monkey, and on Sunday 
father missed ‘is pipe and mother couldn’t find ’er Sunday 
cap. A fine ’unt there was all over the ‘ouse, but we 
couldn’t pitch on ’em no’ow. The back winders ’ad bin 
open, but nobody paid no attention to that. The same day 
Mrs. Wortle told us she'd lost a phortygraft frame, brass 
and red plush. She ’ighly valued it, because she ’d meant 
to put a picture of Mr. Wortle in it, but ’e got the dropsy | 
before ‘e could git ‘is phortygraft took, and she’d kep it| «There is, of course, a possibility that Austria is taking her chance 
empty to remember ’im by. Monday was washin’ day, and | of a policy of bluff in proposing to take the bit into her teeth by 
that arternoon the linen was ’ung out in the backyards ail | taking matters in her own hand.’’— Manchester Evening News, 
along our row of ‘ouses. It’s a pretty sight to see it|Can’t she do something with her foot ? 


From a bioscope advt. in The Statesman :— 
‘* ARRIVAL IN BoMBAY OF 
LORD WILLINGDON, 
The New Governor, 
AnD DEPARTURE OF - 
LORD SYDENHAM, 
AND 
Atso THree Otner Latest Comics.” 





Who are Lord SypENuHAm’s colleagues ? 
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Sympathetic Voice (in the distance). ‘‘ How ARE YOU GETTING ON, OLD MAN?” 
Sanguine Beginner. ‘‘First-RaATE. JUST MADE THREE PERFECT PUTTS ON THE LAST GREEN.”’ 


* | Mr. CHARLES Ropinson, interspersed throughout. They 
OUR BOOKING OFFICE. are pretty and dainty, but lack definiteness and substance. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) There is, however, one astonishing exception, the oddness 
As a reviewer I eould wish that every book were as short | of which I attribute to some fault in the reproduction. It 
as The Open Window (CHarpman AnD Hatt), except The \is just intelligible that the gentleman who on the cover is 
Open Window itself. In whatever capacity I had read it, I| shown to be looking through the open window should be 
must have found too fleeting a pleasure in Mr. E. TeMpLe | jn striped pyjamas, but there is no excuse for his having 
Txurston’s note-book of a country parson, a diary senti-| the face of an unmistakable negro and an habitual criminal 
mental in the best sense of that word. One may write of | to boot. 
flowers and birds with the utmost delicacy and grace, and aU ema Ts 
may touch upon the sorrow of a dying wife, and an only| The Heart of the Hills (ConsTaBue) is the most thoroughly 
daughter leaving for a far corner of the world, with a | American novel that I have encountered for some time. 
melancholy the most quiet and restrained, and yet may | Your first impression is likely to be one of admiration for 
leave the reader suspicious of effeminacy and clamorous | the fidelity with which Transatlantic idiom has been re- 
for the virile and robust. Mr. THurston’s humour and | produced in the dialogue; later you will note with interest 
humanity have kept him admirably clear of this fault. He | that the explanatory passages are also written in the same 
has avoided that maudlin hypersensitiveness epidemic in an | style. I fancy that Mr. Joun Fox, Jr. (by the way, why 
age of literature which is possibly too little sympathetic | Jr., and who is the other cne?) enjoys a reputation in 
with the small boy, whose catapult, on page 133, brought |God’s Own Country which has escaped me over here. I 
down the bullfinch, and too much inclined to dote upon the | hasten to add that if so it is thoroughly deserved. The 
sweet lady who, at page 135, buried that bullfinch in her | story of a vendetta among the mountain settlers is told in 
garden and put up a little gravestone to remember it by.|a way that grips attention by many qualities. It is also an 
Myself, I was for the sportsman ; after all, he was there to extraordinary history for twentieth-century readers to hear 
protect the cherry blossom, and, if he chose a sinful way of , of their own times and a so-called civilized country. Because 
doing it, that was his business and a matter he must the boy Jason’s father, a Hawn, had apparently been shot 
account for to others than officious passers-by. If the by one of the Honeycutts, it seems to have been indisputedly 
diarist, on the other hand, is all for the interfering lady, he Jason’s mission in life to even the score. The final scene, 
is yet so pleasant and modest about it that the difference in which the two aged heads of the rival houses encounter 
of opinion doesn’t rankle, and the conclusion is that some in a pass, and batter each other with enfeebled fists till the 
think one way and some another and both are as right as loss of their spectacles and the arrival of the now reconciled 
they are wrong. sons put an end to the fray, is one that lingers in the 
I don’t know that I equally approve of the sketches of! memory for its grim humour, When the author came 


ipataasesseencneeeess. 
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| down to the plains the book did not thrill me so much; as Time’s Wallet (Smmawick AND Jackson), because the 
here the political contests of Republicans and Demo:rats | authors, Lucy Daz and G. M. Favuprina, have got nearer 


are too local not to be sadly bewildering to the English’ the real thing than is generally the case with books of this | 


mind. One thing I should have liked more of, and kind. They succeed fairly well in making me forget that | 
that is the drawings of Mr. Harotp Corrine, whose the letters are written in cold blood by themselves for the | 


single illustration is alone well worth the price of the! eye of the public. Almost they persuade me to believe that | 
book. — : the two women-friends by | 
enone | AMATEUR THEATRICALS. whom they are supposed to be | 





Several people, wanting dif- | 
| ferent magic doors opened to| 
| faith, to love, to fame, to wealth, 
say “ Open Sesame” in the) 
novel of that name by B. Paut 
Neuman (Murray); and for} 
some the miracle happens, for 
others it simply doesn’t, which | 
is the orthodox way of miracles. | 
The most interesting failure is | 
that of William Henry Porteous, 
destined for the Church and! 
choosing to be a healer and to 
run a church of his own. It is 
a curious, a clever, and, so far 
as one has data for judging, a 
sound study of a flat, pompous | 
young man with some strange | 
gift of personal magnetism but | 
no sincerity of conviction or 
depth of character, who succeeds | more, when it arrived, for their 
in his | first healing ventures, | CAST FoR THE PART OF SCUFFLES Mr. MontTMORENCY 1S. previous sufferings. Altogether 
but fails in his public test,| snows BY THE STAGE MANAGER, A POSTER OF THE LaTE Mn. | 1 rather like both the letters and 
bringing down his reputation, Crarzes DomBvILLE IN THE CHARACTER, AND TOLD To MAKE | the characters that they reveal. 
his health and “the Church of! mmsetr uP aS MUCH LIKE THAT AS HE CAN FOR DRESS- 
the Gifts” in a common ruin, | REHEARSAL. | The Tramp of Mr. Lavrence 
I can’t think, however, that it ; OLIPHANT (CONSTABLE) is an 
is an artistic achievement to) Oxford graduate and a poet of 
give so much of this poor) 
victim’s conversation when his! 
wits are gone. The task of} 
extracting pathos out of this| 
kind of horrible inconsequence 
is surely too easy to be worth | 
doing. Perhaps it isn’t quite} 
fair to assume that an author's | 
best portraits are photographic 
studies from actual life, and SO | 
to seem to deny the faculty of 
| creation, but F'élicité Gaye, suc- | 
cessful milliner and wife of a 
business man unsuccessful to 
the point of dishonesty, is too 
good to be untrue. Hard, cyni-| 
cal, brutally outspoken, she is \ 
without faith and without hope,| vea, 
except that she may wear her 
mask to the end and face the| 


and post them and open them, 
chiefly in London, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Each of the two 
had a baddish time at one 


the story begins (which is why 
she went abroad), the other 
,after, because she very impru- 
dently came near to marrying the 
wrong man. But the authors 


her friend was really very much 
to be pitied. Aw contraire, as 
the Frenchman said in mid- 


Monsieur had bien déjeuné. For, 
like the indifferent sailor, they 
enjoyed their happiness all the 











open road and his patrimony of 
filteen pounds a year, supple- 
mented by the wages of rasp- 
berry- picking in Blairgowrie 
(N.B.), where he meets, among 
the lost souls of the world, a 
| simple, unsullied maid, star-eyed 
|and black-haired, and the twain 
'fall into innocent love. Then, 
of course, as lovers use (in 
novels), Christopher, the tramp, 
goes away from Jess and stays 
away, silent, for two years; 
|makes as great ™ success in 
Lordon as he had previously 
| made a failure; and, after a brief 








HE DOES so. ; . : . 
utterly feared adventure of death passionate episode with the wife 





without breaking down. Mr. Neuman has shown a very of a friend, fares back to Jess and idyllic simplicity. 
signal skill in the delineation of these two portraits which! But I cannot think that they would really have been 
hang ina notable gallery with many others. But “hang” is' happy for ever after, for Chris is 1 moody- devil and some- 
| not quite the word, They walk, very much alive. It is the thing very near the complete “prigoist.” Mr. OLIPHANT 
lovers, Cyril and Redelpha, Alpha and Connie, whose “Open describes his fruit-pickers with conviction, as if he had 
Sesame” is effective, as the author doubtless, and not studied them from the life. The treatment of the literary 
without mystical intent, designed. A very clever piece side of Christopher's career is in the approved naive manner 
of work. ‘of conventional fiction, with critics ‘condemning to 4 
|man” and so forth. The making of the infamous, woman- 
Most people hate writing letters. For myself, as a rule,’ exploiting wastrel, Lloyd, into a “ paid Socialist agitator” 
I dislike stiil more reading them, when they take the form’ is one of those stupid pieces of prejudiced stereotyping 
of a novel. But I must make an exception in favour of which have no sort of justification for open minds. 
Resineesuinisint 











Channel when he was asked if | 


so considerable a talent that no | 
publisher will have anything to | 
do with him. Naturally. He | 
is original enough to live on the | 


written did actually pen them | 


period of her life, the one before | 


intervened, and since all’s well | 
that ends well neither she nor | 

















